CHIVALRY

such as the duchy of Burgundy, or the countship of Champagne.
Next to them came the great lords with no official title, ordinarily
known by the name of sire (lord) or baron, accompanied by the
name of the domain from which they came - as, for instance, the
Sire (Lord) de Coney. Last of all came the ordinary knights
possessing a knight's fee, or a fief sufficient to provide for the
expenses of a knight's mode of existence.

The greatest lords, the counts and dukes, and even the king
himself, were still warriors; they made war in person, commanded
their own troop, and rode out to battle equipped as knights. The
king himself led the charge on horseback. At the battle of Bou-
vines, Philip Augustus was thrown from his horse and was in
danger of death or capture. St. Louis was taken prisoner by the
Moslems in Egypt and forced to pay ransom.

For a knight war was not only an obligation, but also a diver-
sion in an idle and monotonous life, and at times a source of gain.
It offered opportunities for ravaging the domains of the enemy,
pillaging his peasants, driving off their cattle, and taking prisoners
who were held to ransom, To a man protected by full armour the
risk of death was not very great; the principal risk was that of
being unhorsed and taken prisoner. If there was no war going on,
the knights of a given region would arrange tournaments, which
up to the fourteenth century were real battles, in which there were
genuine casualties. The victor gained possession of the horse and
arms of his vanquished opponent and sometimes made him pay
ransom.

The habit of fighting among comrades-in-arms led the knights
to adopt rules of conduct upon which was founded the morality
afterwards known as the code of chivalry, based upon a novel
sentiment, that of personal honour, or the consciousness of not
having failed to observe the rules of chivalry; according to this
code, a knight's duty was to fight bravely, keep his word, and
abstain from lying. This was the origin of the cpoint of honour',
which obliged the noble to regard it as an insult for anybody to
cast doubt upon his courage, his loyalty, or even his word, and
made it incumbent upon him to demand armed reparation from
the person offering the insult, A survival of this is to be found in
the phrase 'word of honour'.
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